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contingent, while the optative is a form to represent it as 
merely conceived ; and the difference between them is one 
not of degree, but of kind. And in accordance with what 
has been said, the four classes of conditional sentences 
particular may properly be described, viewing them with 
reference to the manner in which the fact of supposition is 
presented, the first, el with the indicative, usually a primary 
tense, as a supposition relating to actual fact ; the second, el 
with the indicative, secondary tense, as a supposition relating 
to contrary fact, or implying that the contrary is the truth ; 
the third, Lav with the subjunctive, as a supposition relating 
to contingent fact ; and the fourth, el with the optative, 
as a supposition of conceived fact. 



VII. — On the Age of Xenophon at the Time of the Anabasis. 
By CHARLES D. MORRIS, 

OP LAKE MOHEGAN, TEEKSKILL, N. T. 

The biographies of Xenophon represent that he was born 
in B. 0. 444 or 443, and that he was in consequence forty- 
three or forty-two years old at the time he joined the 
expedition of Cyrus. So far as I have been able to examine 
the current authorities, I do not find any who do not give 
their adhesion to this view. The life of Xenophon prefixed 
to the edition of Prof. Anthon, which is mainly taken from 
that in the Penny Cyclopedia, that in the edition of Prof. 
Boise, that prefixed to Kiihner's edition, and that in Smith's 
Dictionary of Biography, are unanimous on this point. These 
all acknowledge their obligations to a tract of C. G. Kriiger, 
published at Halle in 1822, entitled " De Xenophontis Vita 
Quaestiones Criticae," which I have unfortunately been 
unable to procure or even to get a sight of, and I can in 
consequence deal with it only at second hand.* Sir G. C. 

* Since this paper was read, Mr. A. Van Name, Librarian of Yale College, 
kindly sent me a volume containing a number of Kriiger's philological papers, 
and among them this discussion of Xcnophon's age. I find that the " lives " 
above referred to have extracted all that is of weight in it, and the perusal of it 
has not led me to alter my own opinion in any degree. 
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Lewis, also, in a note on a learned article in the Classical 
Museum (vol. ii. p. 17), says incidentally : " Xenophon was 
about forty-two years old in B. C. 401, and consequently was 
born about 443." Clinton, indeed, in his Fasti Hellenici 
(sub ann. 401), though he holds the same opinion, refers to 
a note in Mitford's History of Greece, in which the latter, 
rejecting the main authority for the current belief which I 
will quote presently, attempts to establish that Xenophon was 
not more than thirty years old at the time of the Anabasis 
by two arguments which Clinton quotes and of which the 
one cannot be verified and the other is not true. This is 
unfortunate for me, as I purpose to maintain the view which 
Mitford adopted and to press it even further than he did ; 
and it is with reluctance that I am thus compelled to discredit 
by anticipation my own position. Moreover, Prof. Boise, 
still, I presume, following Kriiger, refers to several of the 
points, which I shall adduce, only to reject their force. But 
I think that the present case is one in which the whole power 
of an argument is lost if it be merely alluded to and not stated 
in full, and therefore I hope you will allow me to consider as 
an open question one supposed to have been long ago settled, 
and to lay before you the evidence on both sides. 

My own early impression of Xenophon's age at the time 
of the Anabasis was derived from a passage in Bacon's 
"Advancement of Learning," which I shall venture to read. 

"And here it were fit to leave this point touching the 
concurrence of military virtue and learning ; for what example 
would come with any grace after those two of Alexander and 
Caesar ? were it not in regard of the rareness of circumstance 
that I find in one other particular, as that which did so 
suddenly pass from extreme scorn to extreme wonder ; and 
it is of Xenophon the philosopher, who went from Socrates' 
school into Asia, in the expedition of Cyrus the younger 
against King Artaxerxes. This Xenophon at that time was 
very young, and never had seen the wars before ; neither had 
any command in the army, but only followed the war as a 
voluntary, for the love . and conversation of Proxenus his 
friend. He was present when Falinus came in message from 
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the great king to the Grecians, after that Cyrus was slain in 
the field, and they a handful of men left to themselves in the 
midst of the king's territories, cut off from their country by 
many navigable rivers and many hundred miles. The message 
imported that they should deliver up their arms and submit 
themselves to the king's mercy. To which message before 
answer was made, divers of the army conferred familiarly 
with Falinus ; and amongst the rest Xenophon happened to 
say, ' Why, Falinus, we have now but these two things left, 
our arms and our virtue ! and if we yield up our arms, how 
shall we make use of our virtue ?' Whereto Falinus, smiling 
on him, said, 'If I be not deceived, young gentleman, you are 
an Athenian, and I believe you study philosophy, and it is 
pretty that you say ; but you are much abused, if you think 
your virtue can withstand the king's power.' Here was the 
scorn ; the wonder followed ; which was that this young 
scholar, or philosopher, after all the captains were murdered 
in parley by treason, conducted those ten thousand foot, 
through the heart of all the king's high countries, from 
Babylon to Graecia in safety, in despite of all the king's 
forces, to the astonishment of the world, and the encourage- 
ment of the Grecians in time succeeding to make invasion 
upon the kings of Persia, as was afterwards purposed by 
Jason the Thessalian, attempted by A.gesilaus the Spartan, 
and achieved by Alexander the Macedonian, all upon the 
ground of the act of that young scholar." 

It was, I confess, with a certain amount of dismay that, 
when it became my duty to teach boys their Xenophon, I 
found that this spirited sketch of Bacon's must have its 
most characteristic touches blotted out ; that probably it 
was not Xenophon at all who was the object of Phalinus's 
scorn ; and that, if it was Xenophon, he was no youthful 
inexperienced scholar, but a middle-aged veteran. In the 
passage of the Anabasis referred to (ii. 1. 12), the best MSS. 
read eton-o^oc Kriiger indeed maintains that £ei'6<t>o>v is the 
true reading, and thinks that the name Geo-o^oc crept into 
the text from a marginal note of a scholiast, which may 
perhaps have been QvWofnroQ Se Xlpu^tvov rovro elire'iv <pn"h as in 
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fact the mot is attributed to Proxenus by Diodorus. I myself 
am glad to agree with Kriiger in his conclusion on this point, 
as it is probable that the historian Theopompus in his owrafre 
'EWqrtKtiv did treat at length of the expedition of Cyrus, and 
there is no other indication in the Anabasis that an Athenian 
of that name was present in the army. I do not, however, 
consider that the point I wish to establish needs any such 
repudiation of MS. authority; and I shall therefore leave 
Theopompus in the enjoyment of such credit as this single 
incident can give him. 

The only argument adduced in support of the assumption 
that Xenophon was born about B. C. 444 is the fact that 
Strabo and Diogenes Laertius report that Xenophon was 
present at the battle of Delium, which occurred in the latter 
part of B. C. 424, and was saved in the subsequent flight by 
the intervention of Socrates. Strabo's story is as follows. 

In his description of Boeotia, he comes to the south-easterly 

Corner, and says : etTa Ai'/Xcoe to lepbr tov 'A-oXXbivoe ck Ai'jXov 
a<piipvn£)>ov, Tai'uypaiait' va\ly(i'iov, AvXiCoe ciexov crraiioic rptaKorra, 
oirov fti'tx>J XttfMvTtQ 'Adiji'cuoi 'i(jivyov ' ev Ik r»; <pvy!j veaoura a<f iVjtou 
Stvo<jib»'Ta tov VpvXXov libit' tceiftevot' SwKp&rtje I) (jiiXoootyoc arpuTivbtv 
irt'CoQ, tiiv Itkov yeyovoroe tKnocwv, areXafte to'ic fyiotc a'vrov cal eawatv 
eirl -iroXXovc trraciovc, ibis etravaaro y (jivyt). (Strabo, Book ix. p. 

403, Ed. Cas.) Diogenes Laertius, in his life of Socrates 

(ii. 22), speaks as follows: ix-efieXuTO Se teal aui/xatrKtar rat >> 
evikTijc. 'EtT-purevoaro yoxiv tig ' A fifiicaXiv * kui Sercxpwi'-a a<j>' iWov 
iretrot'Ta iv rjj Kara Ai/\ior /<«x;/ Cieauiaev VTroXajSbiy ore Kai, izavTwv 
<pevy6t'Tb>v 'A6i;ra<W, ai/roc ypcfxa «i-£XW|°«, ^apiTna-ptcjiofitfoc yavyi} 
Ka\ Trjpibv ufiivatrSat ei tic o'i eiriXdoi. 

Now, if this story is true, it is assumed that Xenophon 
must have been at least in his twentieth year; as youths 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty were formed into a 
kind of horse-patrol, under the name of wtpiwoXot, to guard the 

* Diogenes refers here in all probability to the expedition of B. C. 432-430 
against 1'otidaea, in the winter blockade of which place Socrates served with 
conspicuous hardihood. (Plat. Synip. p. 220 A.) He is said to have been 
also on the expedition which Cleon led in B. C. 422 to attempt the recovery of 
Amphipolis; but, though he no doubt did his duty there as elsewhere, I can find 
no mention of any unusual gallantry or endurance displayed by him in that 
service. This may, therefore, be a further instance of the inaccuracy of Diogenes. 
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frontier, but were not required to serve beyond it ; and, 
though the so-called battle of Delium was actually fought 
within the limits of the Athenian territory in the vicinity of 
Oropus, it is taken for granted that because Delium, the 
objective point of the expedition, was" over the boundary, 
Xenophon could not have been permitted to take part in it 
unless he had passed beyond the age of the TrfpiVoXoi. But, 
when you read the narrative of Tliucydides, and remember 
that Delium was only about a mile from the border territory 
of Oropus, and Oropus itself only a day's march from Athens, 
you feel that Grote has good ground for saying, as he does, 
that " it is probable that men of all ages, arms, and dispositions 
crowded to join the march, in part from mere curiosity and 
excitement." Assuming, therefore, for the moment the truth 
of the story in Diogenes, Xenophon may well have been from 
five to ten years younger than it is asserted that he was at 
the time of the battle of Delium ; and this reasoning of mine 
should find favor with those who wish to accept the literal 
truth of Strabo's statement that Socrates took him on his 
shoulders, and carried him safely for several stades. 

But this conjecture is in my judgment by no means sufficient 
to harmonize the story with the passages I shall presently 
quote from the Anabasis ; and I am forced, therefore, to 
discredit it altogether. No doubt both Strabo and Diogenes 
found the fact asserted in the authorities they consulted. 
But you must remember that Strabo was a contemporary of 
Augustus, and lived certainly some years into the reign of 
Tiberius ; while Diogenes probably flourished at the close of 
the second century after Christ, and is by some placed as low 
as the time of Constantinc. Strabo was no doubt accurate 
and painstaking in the verification of his statements as to 
matters of geography ; but such stories as the one in question 
were probably introduced into his account by way of enlivening 
it and without any special examination into their truth or 
falsehood. It was enough for him that such a story was 
current in reference to the locality to warrant him in inserting 
it. Diogenes, however, was eminently uncritical. The writer 
of his life in Smith's Dictionary (Adolf Stahr) says of him : 
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" His work is in reality nothing but a compilation of the most 
heterogeneous and often directly contradictory accounts, put 
together without plan, criticism, or connection." " His object 
evidently was to furnish a book which was to amuse its readers 
by piquant anecdotes." " The traces of carelessness and 
mistakes are very numerous ; much in the work is confused, 
and there is also much which is quite absurd." " In order 
to rescue the common sense of the writer, critics have had 
recourse to the hypothesis that the present work is a mutilated 
abridgment of the original production of Diogenes." I 
maintain, therefore, that an anecdote which we find introduced 
incidentally into the work of a geographer who lived four 
hundred years after the time of the alleged occurrence, and 
into the work of an uncritical biographer of philosophers who 
lived at least six hundred years after it, is not to be accepted 
as true, if there is any considerable weight of probability 
against it, and much less so if the acceptance of it renders 
several statements in the writings of the subject of the anecdote 
preposterous and absurd. 

First, then, as to the antecedent improbability of Xenophon's 
having been present, under the circumstances supposed, at the 
battle of Delium. 

1. The story is not perhaps irreconcilable, but it is certainly 
not in obvious accord, with the fact stated in Plutarch's life 
of Alcibiades, that " in the battle of Delium, when the 
Athenians were routed, and Socrates with a few others were 
retreating on foot, Alcibiades, who was on horseback, observing 
it, would not pass on, but stayed to shelter him from the 
danger, and brought him safe off, though the enemy pressed 
hard upon them and cut many off." The natural inference 
from this would be that Socrates had quite enough to do to 
save himself, and was not in a condition to take on his 
shoulders a young man of twenty, and walk off with him for 
several stades.* 

* It is notable that Kriigcr is inclined to question the accuracy of this narrative 
of Plutarch, on the ground that Alcibiades, in Plato's "Banquet" (pp. 220, 221), 
when he is represented as pronouncing his panegyric on Socrates, docs not claim 
to have contributed anything to his safety. But Kiuger has not a word to say 
about the singular fact that Xenophon, in his own Memorabilia, makes no allusion 
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2. On the assumption that Xenophou was of military age 
at the time of the battle of Delium, where was he and what 
was he doing during the remaining twenty years of the war ? 
It is hard to believe that a man of such remarkable resource 
and practical efficiency should have remained unemployed 
during all the exciting scenes of the Sicilian expedition and 
on the coast of Asia Minor ; and it is nearly as incredible 
that, if he had been engaged in those affairs, he would have 
told us nothing about them himself (for reticence about his 
own achievements is certainly not to be attributed to him), 
or that we should have had no notices of his adventures from 
other sources. 

3. It is highly improbable that, if he had been indebted for 
the saving of his life to Socrates, we should have had no 
intimation of so striking a fact in any of his numerous 
writings, particularly when one of them is expressly devoted 
to the vindication of the character of Socrates as in all respects 
a good citizen. 

4.' Luciau (in his JMacpo/3ioi, §21) states that Xenophon 
lived beyond his ninetieth year. This may very well be the 
case. But it is hard to believe that he could have maintained 
to the verge of that age so much literary activity as he was 
exhibiting at or after the date of the battle of Man tinea, 
B. C. 362. The narrative of the Hcllenica is continued to 
that date, when he must have been, according to the common 
view, eighty-two years old. But this is not all ; for in Hell, 
vi. 4. 35, the assassination of Alexander of Pherae is 
mentioned, which Clinton and Grote place in B. C. 359, when 
Xenophon would have been eighty-five years old, and Diodorus 
places three years later ; and at the end of the chapter an 
expression is used which would suggest that a considerable 
interval elapsed between the murder and the writing of the 
narrative: twv Be ruvra wpa^uvToiy «Xf"C °" ^ e <> ^oyoc iypiupETO 
TurifovoQ TrpiofiyTUTOQ toy ribv ace\<piov Ti)y apx>) v £'X £- Moreover, 

the last chapter of the Cyropaedia, called the Epilogus, which, 

to his own supposed debt to Socrates. Kruger does not observe, moreover, that 
in the " Banquet," though Alcibiades describes Socratcs's dauntless bearing in the 
Face of the foe, he docs not mention his having Xenophon on his back, which 
would have surely enhanced greatly the noteworthiness of the scene. 
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though its genuineness has been questioned, is now, I believe, 
generally recognized as a fitting conclusion to the book, speaks 
of events connected with the revolt of certain satraps from 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, which occurred B. C. 361 ; and Xenophon 
undoubtedly wrote his Hipparchicus and his Poroi after the 
repeal of the decree for his banishment, which Kriiger places 
in the same year as the battle of Mantinea, B. C. 362. He 
must, therefore, have been engaged on at least four of his 
works after he was, as is generally assumed, eighty-two 
years old; I say 'at least,' for the passage at the beginning of 
the third book of the Hellcnica, in which Xenophon speaks 
of an account of the expedition and retreat of the Greeks 
having been written by a certain Themistogenes of Syracuse, 
induces Schneider to conclude decisively that the Anabasis 
was written after the Hcllenica. This, however, is very 
doubtful on other grounds. 

5. Photius states that Xenophon was a pupil of Isocrates, 
who was born B. C. 436. This may be true, as George Long 
(in Smith's Diet.) says; but, if it is true, it is at least 
exceedingly improbable that Xenophon should have been born 
eight years before his future teacher. 

I now pass to the passages in the Anabasis which bear 
upon the question, and which seem to me to prove that if 
Xenophon was at the battle of Delium at all, he must have 
been so in the same sense as that in which in the Scripture 
Levi is said to have paid tithes to Melchisedec* 

1. In the last chapter of Book ii. we are told that of the 
five generals who were assassinated, Proxenus was about 
thirty years old (Itwv i>e rputKoira), Clearchus about fifty («/»^' 
r« nivTiiKoi'Ta tV/;), while Agias and Socrates were about 

thirty-five Qiar^v ixptyti) a/.i(pl tu ■kLvte kui rpuiKot'Ta irr) airo ytviao). 

Mcnon's age is not mentioned ; but it may be inferred from 
what is stated that he was considerably younger than any of 
the others. Now Xenophon joined the expedition through 
the influence of Proxenus, who was, according to the view I 
am criticizing, his junior by thirteen years. It is antecedently 
improbable that influence such as this would have been exerted 

* Heb. vii. 9, 10. 
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by a young man upon one so much his senior. But omitting 
this point, with which circumstances may have had something 
to do, it is at least certain that Xenophon must have been 
perfectly familiar with the phenomenon of men of thirty or 
thirty-five years of age discharging the functions of generals, 
and he could not, therefore, if he were older than this, have 
appeared to himself too young to exercise such functions. 
It is of course true that, in case of an election of their 
commander by the soldiers, a man of mature years and an 
experienced veteran would, other things being equal, be 
preferred to a mere youth of no recognized preeminence. 
But, in the absence of any lex annalis to control them, soldiers 
in such a strait as the Greeks were in would be likely to yield 
submission to the man, whatever were his age, who seemed 
to possess in the highest degree the qualities needed for their 
deliverance; and certainly if they were, as was the case with 
Proxenus's officers, accustomed to obey a man of thirty, they 
would not be likely to look upon a man of forty-three as too 
young for the position. But what does Xenophon say (iii. 1. 
14) when he tells us his meditations after awaking from his 
dream? "No one," he says, "is taking any thought about 
our dangers. Why do I wait for the general of some other 
city to undertake these things ? and what age do I expect to 
come to myself? for I shall not be any older if I give myself 
up to the enemy to-day " ; or, as Grote puts it, " "Why do I 
wait for any man older than myself or for any man of a 

different City to begin (joiav I' ifKiKiav ipavrui kWtiv avapivia ', ou 
yap iywy 'in Ttptajivrtpos 'iaof.ua, chv ri'ificpot' xpodui ifiavTUv role 

7ro\£/jto(f) ? Here the word yXtriai; which by itself implies 
simply ' time of life,' is confined to the notion of ' youth ' by 
the subsequent -nptafiv-tpoq. 

2. When Xenophon has roused the captains of Proxenus, 
and has expressed to them his anxiety and his views as to 
the proper course to be pursued, he says (iii. 1. 24; I use 
again Grote's adaptation) : " Let us not wait for any one else to 
come as monitor to us ; let us take the lead, and communicate 
the stimulus of honor to others. Do you show yourselves 
now the best of the lochages, more worthy of being generals 
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than the generals themselves. Begin at once, and I desire 
only to follow you. But if you order me into the front rank, 
I shall obey without pleading my youth as an excuse, 
accounting myself of complete maturity, when the purpose is 
to save myself from ruin" (iii. 1. 25, Kuyi) U, el fiiv bfieXg iOeXere 
l^npfiav iwt -avra, tirtodcu hfiiv fiol/Xofiai ' it 2' uyutTe TarrtTi fit iiytitrdat, 
ovStv irpo^atri^ofini ti)v iiXiKtai', uXXa ca! au/iu^co' i/yovfiai ipvKttv air' 

ifiavrov to. rani). How absurd would it have appeared to 
Proxenus's captains, accustomed as they were to obey the 
commands of a man of thirty, to hear a man of forty-three 
suggesting that perhaps he might appear to them too young 
to act as their leader ! 

3. After suggesting the best formation for the army on its 
march, Xenophon proposes that the officers who are to 
command on each quarter shall be at once selected, and says : 
"Let Cheirisophus lead the van, since he is a Lacedaemonian; 
and let two of the oldest generals have charge of the two 
wings ; and let me and Timasion, who are the younger, guard 

the rear" (iii. 2. 37, owwQoijwXu^utfiev ot >//<£ee ol veuiripoi, iyi> ti 

«<( Tt/jarrio))', to vuv ch'ai). We are not told the ages of the 
generals who were chosen to fill the places of those who had 
been murdered ; but it is exceedingly improbable that they 
were all over forty ;* and yet they must have been considerably 
so, if Xenophon, being forty-three, could speak of himself as 
younger than they. 

4. When it is necessary to make a supreme effort to gain a 
certain height, in order to dislodge the enemy from their 
threatening position, Xenophon, discussing the matter with 
Cheirisophus, says that he will either take command of the 
force which is to scale the height or stay with the army in 
the plain, and Cheirisophus, not to be outdone in generosity, 
replies: " Well, I allow you to choose which you please"; 
and then we are told that " Xenophon, saying that he is the 
younger, elects to go " (iii. 4. 42, tWwv it Ewotp&v on viitrtpou 
tV-ii-, aipei-ut mipeueirtkii) . Here again there is the same assertion 



*It is |>ropcr lo say that Kriigur assumes the truth of this improbability, and, 
if I understand him, believes it likely that the rank and file of the army also 
consisted of men over forty. I do not think that many who consider the 
circumstances under which the Cyrcian force was collected will agree with him. 
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of comparative youthfulness, which would have seemed 
impertinent and ridiculous in a man of middle age. 

5. When the Greeks had reached Trapezus, and, after 
vainly waiting for a number of vessels sufficient to transport 
the whole army, decided that they must make a move, they 
placed on board the ships which they had secured the feeble 
and those above forty years with the children and women, and 
they placed Philesius and Sophaenetus, the eldest of the 
generals, in charge of them (v. 3. 1, mi tie per ra -kXom rove re 

airtitvovr-UQ it'tfiijiuoiiv kui tovq virkp rerrapuKOi'Ta tri> «u iraicag 
Kid yvviiiKac — (.'«! <l>i\)'i<xwv k'al "Zotf>ulvi-ov, tovq irpio(5v-uT0VQ twv 
(rrfiunjyui)', itirptftuaayrec rovnoy ImXevov l—ifieXt'iadaiy . Here it is 

to be observed that it is manifest that only a small number of 
men in the army were as old as forty years ; for they had 
only a small number of vessels, and the subsequent fighting 
strength of the enemy was not seriously lessened ; and that 
two of the other generals are distinctly spoken of as older 
than their brother officers. 

6. On a certain occasion, Neon, who was in command of 
the division of Chcirisophus, when the army was in great 
straits for provisions, led out two thousand volunteers for an 
attack on sonic Bithynian villages, though the sacrifices 
persisted in presenting unfavorable indications. Subsequently 
his force was surprised by the horsemen of Pharaabazus, and 
five hundred of them were cut off, and the rest took refuge 
on a mountain. On hearing this, Xenophon, first sacrificing 
one of the baggage oxen, hurried to their aid, and with him 
all the others up to thirty years (vi. 4. 25, kjloiilhi «ti »i UXXm 
ol /«'xf" Tfiu'iKoi'-a iron' ('(-oitec). One would naturally infer 
from this that Xenophon did not appear conspicuously unequal 
to his comrades, as he would have done if he had been nearly 
forty-five years old. For in the following chapter (vi. 5. 4) 
we are told that after this reverse the generals organized an 
expedition for forage, leaving the slaves and mixed multitude 
(juv oyXof n<u ra uiqx'i-uca*) in a strongly fortified camp with 

NeOll to guard it (nt /if >• ci) iiXXoi —iirrir ii,i'jtmiy, Nt'wi' tt o'ii " ititi 
y'af) kuWiotov tiriii rourov ijivXwca Kii-uKi—tir rwr tVi to ffrparoVtcoi'). 
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And then it is said * that when Neon's captains and soldiers, 
feeling ashamed to stay behind when the rest had gone forth, 
left those who were in the camp with Neon, then all went 
forth on the expedition, and only those were left behind who 
were more than forty-five years old (KariXtvov aiirov rove vwip 
irlvre ku\ rerrapauoi'ra £-»;), from which we may gather that an 
age such as is commonly attributed to Xenophon was generally 
regarded as affording some justification for a certain remissness 
and willingness to be behind a rampart. 

7. After the Greeks had taken service with Scuthes, when 
it was necessary to make a very rapid attack, Xenophon 
dismounted from his horse, and on being asked why he did so, 
replied that the hoplites would run faster and more cheerfully 
if lie led them on foot; and then it is said that Xenophon 
ordered the men who were not over thirty to join him from 
the companies, and that he himself ran fast with these, while 
Clcanor (who is mentioned in ii. 1. 10 as ^e^jyuTUToc <S>) led 
the rest of the Greeks (vii. 3. 40, Seioptir ce Trapiiyyi/ijae rois 

tic r/><ui.orra tT>i iTupiivai into tw>' Wjjui' ev£u>i'ovQ. ml airroQ fitv 
t-fiiy^aCi Tovrovt: i^wy' KXeut'up o' »/y£iro riot' uWiov EWi/i'iiii'). 

Here again the natural inference is that Xenophon was 
certainly not inferior in bodily activity to those who were 
under thirty, and that therefore he was himself probably 
under thirty. 

There are several other passages which I might quote, in 
which, though he says nothing by which his own age is 
directly implied, he calls attention to the fact that others are 
of more or less advanced ages (jrpeaftirrtpoi or -pt/Tfluraroi). 
Now I think that this is of itself an indication of youthfulness 
on the part of the person who so speaks or writes. For as it 
cannot be supposed that there were any in the army who 
were what we should call really old men, it would be an 
impertinence for a person who was himself forty-three years 
old to talk about his comrades so readily as Xenophon does 
as being *' older" or " oldest." 

There is only one passage in the Anabasis which is supposed 

* This passage is a little obscure. I give substantially the interpretation of 
Kiihner and Freund. 
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to imply that Xenophon was a man of mature years. It is 
when Seuthes, among other fair promises, by which he hoped 
to induce Xenophon to engage the Greek army to take service 
with him, says: "And to you, Xenophon, I will give a 
daughter of mine ; and if you have a daughter, I will buy her 
after the Thracian manner" (vii. 2. 38, <*o\ U, <S Sevotyioi', kui 
dvyarepa Sixrw, icai, ci r<£ aoi itm 6uyart]p, wyijaofiat Gp^iciw n'yfito). 
This, it is said, implies that Xenophon must have seemed to 
Seuthes old enough to have a marriageable daughter. But 
no such inference is necessary. For anything we know to the 
contrary, Xenophon, though as young as I think he was, may 
have been bronzed by the hardship and exposure he had 
encountered during the previous months so as to look as old as 
Kriiger makes him ; or Seuthes may have thought that perhaps 
he had an infant daughter whom he might purchase, in eastern 
fashion, for his harem ; or, more probable than either of these 
suppositions, it may have been an offer made as recklessly 
and with as little thought or care for the possibility of its 
fulfillment as any other of the engagements which Seuthes 
entered into at the same time. There is, moreover, a passage 
subsequently (vii. 6. 34) in which Xenophon implies distinctly 
that he had no children at that time. 

My own strong impression is that Xenophon was under 
twenty-five at the time of the Anabasis, though, of course, I 
do not pretend to have established anything so precise as this; 
and that, therefore, whether it was Xenophon or a certain 
Theoponipus at whom the repartee of Phalinus was aimed, 
we may still allow the account of scorn and wonder to stand 
as Bacon puts it. If we believe that Xenophon was a mere 
youth, the remarks which Grote makes on the superiority of 
Athenian training as compared with that of other parts of 
Greece will be felt to be more strikingly appropriate ; and I 
quote a few lines of them in order to call due attention to the 
personal qualities) which Xenophon possessed, and which 
secured the admission of his superiority notwithstanding his 
apparent youthfulness. Grote says, in his account of the 
ready way in which Xenophon's suggestions were adopted : 
" Cheirisophus had not only been before in office as one of 
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the generals, but he was also a native of Sparta, whose 
supremacy and name were at that moment all-powerful. 
Eleanor had been before, not indeed a general, but a lochage, 
or one in the second rank of officers. He was an elderly 
man, and he was an Arcadian, while more than the numerical 
half of the army consisted of Arcadians and Achaeans. 
Either of these two, therefore, and various others besides, 
enjoyed a sort of prerogative or established starting-point for 
taking the initiative in reference to the dispirited army. But 
Xenophon was comparatively a young man " — I should say, a 
very young man — " with little military experience. He was 
not an officer at all. He had nothing to start with except 
his personal qualities and previous training." " In him are 
exemplified those peculiarities of Athens — spontaneous and 
forward impulse as well in conception as in execution, 
confidence under circumstances which made others despair, 
persuasive discourse and publicity of discussion made 
subservient to practical business, so as at once to appeal 
to the intelligence, and stimulate the active zeal, of the 
multitude." " The Athenian Xenophon was among the few 
who could think, speak, and act with equal efficiency." "It 
was this tripartite accomplishment, the exclusive possession 
of which, in spite of constant jealousy on the part of the 
Boeotian officers and comrades of Proxenus, elevated Xenophon 
into the most ascendent position in the Cyreian army." 



VIII. — </>'!>asi or Osast — Natural or Conventional? 
BY WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 

PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN YALE COLLEGE. 

The Greeks, it is well known, disputed of old with one 
another whether the names of things existed <piaei, 'by nature,' 
or Jiaei, ' by attribution ' — that is, as we should say, ' by 
convention.' Into the history of this dispute, into the ques- 
tion as to what philosophers took ground on the one side and 
on the other, with what arguments they supported their 
views, and how near they came to a final agreement, there 



